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‘‘By-Products of Time”’ 


mN these times of “business” when 


q i from 









vast fortunes are made merely 
J “by-products” — in other 
words, from the utilization of every ele- 
ment that enters into the manufacture of 
an article—is it not well for the student 
or practicer of stenography to stop and 
consider whether he is not letting golden 
moments slip by that might be turned 
into a by-product that would rival in im- 
portance the main issue itself? It is said 
that the Standard Oil Co. has so elimi- 
nated every waste in the refining of oil, 
turning the by-products into valuable 
commercial use, that the oil, when ready 
to deliver to the consumer, has not cost 
a cent; and that at the great stock yards 
in Chicago every part of the pig is saved 
but the “squeal.” If great manufactur- 
ers find it profitable, and even at times 
their only salvation, to turn to account 
what was formerly wasted, what import- 
ance should not young men or women 
struggling to attain preferment in busi- 
ness attach to “time”—the one thing at 
their disposal that may be made to yield 
in proportion to the use that is made 
of it? 

As the writer sat in an elevated train 
that was delayed at a bridge to allow a 
boat to pass the other day, his attention 
was directed to a young woman in an 
office below him taking dictation. From 
the movement of hands and fingers it 
was apparent the dictation was rapid— 
more rapid than she could write with 
comfort. Instantly there was a lull in 
the dictation, the writer utilized every 
moment in fixing up an outline here or 
straightening out a puzzling sentence 
there, while the matter was fresh, and 
thus making easier the work before her. 
Here was a young woman putting in ap- 
parently useless moments—and to some 
they undoubtedly would have been wast- 








ed—to save valuable minutes later in the 
transcribing. And the skill and rapidity 
with which she worked could not but 
excite admiration. How many stenog- 
raphers would have been content to sit 
gazing dreamily into space at every 
pause and to take their chances with the 
transcript! How many stenographers 
waste minutes—priceless minutes—daily 
in deciphering a puzzling outline that 
could have been rewritten correctly dur- 
ing the process of taking the notes had 
they devoted themselves to the work in 
hand intelligently and painstakingly—in 
other words, had utilized the by-prod- 
uct of time. 

This instance shows the difference be- 
tween the indifferent and the intelligent 
worker; it marks the wide gulf that 
separates the indolent and the ambitious. 

There are golden opportunities in 
stenography but they are for the ste- 
nographer who is alive and awake—all 
the time! For the others—well, they are 
machines. 





To Our New Friends 


OU are just starting out on the 

Y study of the “winged art,” and 
are doubtless wondering what 

will be the outcome. Perhaps you are 
wondering what use you can make of 
this magazine. Let us get acquainted. 
Ever uppermost in our thoughts is your 
success. To lessen the burdens on you 
—the student of shorthand—has been our 
life work. For that we have worked 
incessantly in the field of shorthand con- 
struction, in the class-room, and through 
our publications. Therefore every ear- 
nest student of shorthand has a claim 
upon our sympathies, and we are ready 
at all times to stretch out a helping hand 
to such a student, whether he is study- 
ing under instruction or by himself. 
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And before going further we desire 
most earnestly to impress upon you that 
the habits you are forming now—in the 
first weeks of study—will decide 
whether or not _ are going to be a 
success or a failure in the line of en- 
deavor you have dhooen, It is almost 
hopeless to expect that faulty methods 
of study, inexact and careless notes 
leading to inaccurate and worthless 
transcripts—can be corrected at a later 
stage in the study. With nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand stu- 
dents, the habits formed at the beginning 
of the study become permanent. 

Make up your mind to master every 
lesson in the manual thoroughly, and to 
practice each outline until you can exe- 
cute it with freedom and precision. In 
obtaining this exact and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples, you will find this magazine of in- 
calculable value to you. The notes and 
suggestions contained in the Learner’s 
Department will first of all attract your 
attention. Read the shorthand plates 
without appealing to anyone for assist- 
ance—cultivate independence in reading; 
next, transcribe into longhand; then 
turn the transcription back into short- 
hand; and, finally, compare your notes 
with those in the plate. If there are 
any discrepancies between your notes and 
those in the plate, copy the correct out- 
lines many times until they are firmly 
fixed on your mind. By studying the 
plates in this way you will thoroughly 
impress the rules on your mind, acquire 
facility in reading and a more extensive 
writing vocabulary. In addition to all 
this, your eye will be trained to correct 
proportion and style in writing, and this 
will have a marked, if almost uncon- 
scious, influence on your own notes. 

We cannot commend too strongly to 
your attention the admirable lessons in 
shorthand penmanship by Mr. George S. 
McClure, which begin in this issue. In 
these lessons you will find hints leading 
to ease and rapidity of execution which 
might occur to you in the ordinary way 
only after years of practice. A close 
analytical study of how to economize 
time and effort in writing the forms 
and combinations, supplemented by 
much intelligent practice, leads most 
speedily to expertness. 

Preserve all copies of the magazine! 
The advanced plates of shorthand will 
be of value to you later. A few sug- 
gestions in each number as to phrase and 
word forms may save you a great deal 
of effort. 








Brevities 


On another page will be found an- 
nouncements about prize competitions 
Read them carefully. Others will be 
mentioned later. 

A x * 

Teachers who are enthusiastic about 
their work and the success of their stu- 
dents make the magazine a factor in sup- 
plementing the routine work of their 
classrooms. 

* * * 

The only professional publication 
which did not contain a report of the 
G. S. A. convention was the STEenoc- 
RAPHER, a magazine whose motto is “Ab- 
solutely without Prejudice.” 


* * * 


We are glad the September opening of 
the schools is over. It is always a busy 
time for us, but this year our entire force 
was kept working at high pressure night 
and day to keep pace with the orders and 
correspondence. 

* > * 

Mr. E. N. Miner, of the Typewriter 
and Phonographic World, deserves the 
thanks and hearty support of every earn- 
est teacher and school proprietor for the 
vigorous fight he is making against 
fraudulent schools 

* x 

The Western PENMAN for August 
contains a very interesting report of the 
G. S. A. convention at Grand Rapids, 
written by Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll. Mr. 
Ingersoll has a terse and vigorous style 
and is evidently a keen observer. His 
comments on the proceedings are pointed 
and instructive. 

* * * 

Teachers, remember in making up 
clubs of subscriptions that the Type- 
WRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC WorLp and 
the Grecc Writer can be clubbed for $1 
a year—the subscription price to the 
Wor tp alone being $1. Both these maga- 
zines should be in the hands of every 
student of shorthand and typewriting. 


* a * 


In New Zealand it has hitherto been 
the rule that all applicants for positions 
in the Civil Service where shorthand 
was required should write the Pitman 
system, but after a debate in the New 
Zealand House of Representatives the 
government has changed the rule to read 
“Pitman or Gregg Shorthand.” So it 
goes, the world over. 








' 
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Mr. Raymond P. Kelley has promised 
us an article for an early issue explain- 
ing the methods he followed in attain- 
ing a high rate of speed. We feel sure 
that Mr. Kelley’s article will be read with 
more than ordinary interest. 

. = 

The “Wetcome” to the Reporters’ 
Convention, appearing in the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, was printed in shorthand, 
headed by scare lines, reading: “Not Your 
Laundry Bill but Shorthand ‘Welcome.’” 
As the notes are in the old geometrical 
shorthand, the heading is very appro- 
priate. There is a close resemblance be- 
tween zig-zag shorthand and Chinese 

* + ~*~ 

A few days ago we received an in- 
teresting and enthusiastic letter from 
Mr. H. B. Bennett, Official Court Re- 
porter of the Twenty-eighth Judicial 
District of Pennsylvania, Franklin, Pa. 
This letter was accompanied by some 
pages of his reporting notes. The notes 
were beautifully written on large legal 
sheets—too large for reproduction in 
these pages, or we would have pleasure 
in giving them. Mr. Bennett has prom- 
ised to favor us with an article for an 
early issue of the magazine. 

c + * * 

The wideawake student will recognize 
the importance of becoming familiar 
with everything relating to shorthand 
and typewriting. 3e a well-informed 
stenographer ! Every earnest, ambi- 
tious student and stenographer should 
subscribe not only to the Grecc WRITER 
but to the TypewrITeR AND PHONO- 
GRAPHIC Wor.p, and any other publica- 
tions that will broaden his knowledge 
of, and deepen his interest in every- 
thing pertaining to shorthand and type- 
writing. 

. * +. 

In the condensed report of the con- 
vention last month, it was stated: “Miss 
Wheeler said that the methods pursued 
by others teaching in the business 
schools were impracticable in her work 
in the Wausau High School.” Miss 
Wheeler writes us that this statement 
related only to the method followed by 
some teachers of “requiring a speed of 
75 words a minute on the first lesson in 
the manual before proceeding to the sec- 
ond.” Miss Wheeler adds: “I use, and 
have used since beginning shorthand 
work, many of the methods presented at 
the conventions. My method of con- 
ducting classes is very similar to that 
which I observed in your own school in 
Chicago.” 


Camilo E. Pani 


On this page appears a photograph of 
Mr. Camilo E. Pani, who this month 
takes charge of the Spanisn Deparrt- 
MENT in the magazine. As sufficiently 
indicated by his photograph and his arti- 
cles in the department, Mr. Pani is a 
man of unusual talent. He has taken a 
deep interest in shorthand systems and 
made a close study of all the existing 
Spanish methods, whether native or 
adaptations of other systems to his na- 
tive tongue. He holds a certificate as a 





CAMILO E. PANI 


teacher of the Benn Pitman system from 
the Phonographic Institute, but has re- 
cently become an enthusiastic advocate 
of the method he now writes, as the 
most perfect instrument for recording 
Spanish. . An adaptation of the system 
by Mr. Pani to Spanish is now in the 
printers’ hands and will make its ap- 
pearance shortly. We feel sure that the 
stenographers who are using the system 
for Spanish—and there are a great many 
of them—will cordially welcome the new 
department, and we sincerely hope that 
they will co-operate’ with Mr. Pani in 
making it a complete success. 


The TyYPewrITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC 
Wor.tp and the Greco Writer postpaid 
for a year for $1—less than two cents a 
week! 
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‘*The Man Who Gets Things Done’”’ 


(For key see page 35 ) 

















Typewriting Department 


Conducted by A. ROSENBERGER, 1214 Main St., 


Kansas City, Mo, 


to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





The Civil Service Question 


‘aallR some time past, many short- 
hand schools and magazines have 
been setting forth, in glowing col- 
ors, the crying demand for stenographers 
to enter Uncle Sam’s service, and the 
seeming dearth of applicants for these 
choice places. 

That the average “Young American” 
is not slow to go after that which prom- 
ises large reward for small service, is 
a generally admitted fact; and, therefore, 
we thought it worth while to inquire 
further into the merits of the civil serv- 
ice question, and herewith give our 
readers the benefit of our investigation. 

That government positions are desira- 
ble in more ways than one, is no doubt 
true; but that these plums are to be so 
easily plucked from Uncle Sam’s grasp 
is quite another question, for the colossal 
structure we call “Government” is a very 
complex mechanism, and requires the 
most skilled workmen to perform the du- 
ties necessarily involved in the correct 
and harmonious discharge of the func- 
tions. 

But here we think best to step aside 
and let one who is “on the inside” speak. 
He s ays in reply to an argument setting 
forth “Why it was that stenographers 
passed by the inducements held out by 
the Government,” as follows: 

“Their answer, in my estimation, based 
on eighteen months’ experience in the 
Adjutant-General’s Department of the 
Civil Service, leads me to say that they 
are entirely in error. I believe it next 
to impossible for any young man or 
woman to qualify in the literary branches 
to the extent required in the civil serv- 
ice examination, and acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of stenography, to pass the 
examination before reaching the age of 
twenty years. Passing the stenographic 
examination is no ‘snap.’ I notice that 
they seem to think that many young men 
pass by the inducements offered by the 
Government, in view of the supposed 
fact that there are greater inducements 
in commercial life. They do not pass it 
by, but would only be too glad to get a 
position with the Government, if they 
were qualified; the reason they pass it 
by is on account of inefficiency and in- 









competency to pass the stiff examina- 
tion. I will admit that with some firms 
in commercial life there are apparently 
bright futures, but they are not one- 
tenth as certain as those in the Govern- 
ment service. It may be true that one 
does not make the progress in the way 
of promotion in the Government service 
that he might with some of the commer- 
cial firms, but a position at a salary of 
$1,600 per annum in the employ of the 
Government, one year with another, is 
equal to a salary of $2,000 per annum 
in the average commercial firm, for 
Uncle Sam never goes out of business, 
nor does he ever go bankrupt, or jump 
his creditors. The salaries they pay here 
to those in the employ of the Insular 
Government “ the Philippines range 
from $1,400 to $2,400 per annum.” 
Certainly the above salaries are worthy 
the efforts of our rising young men and 
women, and we feel confident a fair pro- 
portion of our readers will secure an 
equitable portion of Uncle Sam’s favors. 


Care of the Typewriter 
HVERY experienced typist knows 
it is an impossibility to do first- 
class work on a machine that is 
not properly cared for, or where the ten- 
sions are improperly adjusted. He also 
knows that comparatively few of those 
taking up the work for the first time 
have any practical knowledge of the 
mechanism of their machine, how to ad- 
just it when not in order, or how to take 
care of it when it is in proper condition. 

Realizing that the above statements are 
too often facts, not mere theory, we ad- 
dressed a letter to each of the man- 
agers of the leading typewriter com- 
panies of our city, and they generously 
took of their time and contributed of 
their rich experience concerning that 
which helps, perhaps more than any 
other one thing, to secure typewriter 
work that may be considered “finished,” 
using the word in its broadest sense. 
The day is past wherein slovenly typing 
will be tolerated by business men, and 
the amanuensis who would be secure in 
his position must qualify himself to 
meet present demands. 
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Another thing.we wish to say is this: 
So thoroughly know the mechanical con- 
struction of your typewriter that you 
need not be dependent on an adjuster to 
put it in order every time a little some- 
thing goes wrong with it, but be able to 
adjust it yourself. You can do this, if 
you will, by making a careful study of 
the parts and noting their relations to 
each other. By doing as suggested, many 
hours of valuable time will be saved to 
the employer, besides much “vexation of 
spirit,” which so often spoils what would 
otherwise be a pleasant day’s work. 

Each one should not only study what 
is here said concerning the particular 
machine he is using (if, perchance, it be 
mentioned); but he should study just 
as carefully what each of the other writ- 
ers has to say. 


Care of the Remington 


Replying to your favor of the 24th, 
relative to the care an operator should 
give the Remington machine, beg to ad- 
vise that this can be explained in a very 
few words: The Remington typewriter 
should be kept free from dust and prop- 
erly lubricated, and the tensions should 
not be molested, which will enable any 
operator to produce first-class work at 
all times. 


Care of the Underwood 


The failure on the part of a stenog- 
rapher to keep the machine clean is not 
necessarily evidence of a characteristic 
trait in general. Every operator can eas- 
ily keep the Underwood typewriter 
bright, because it is “so easy” to clean. 
A bright face and a bright machine as- 
sist in making a cheerful atmosphere in 
an office. 

The type on an Underwood typewriter 
are readily cleaned by a few sweeps of 
the small brush provided for that pur- 
pose, care being taken to brush length- 
wise of the type-bars, and, with a long- 
handled brush, the operator can easily 
reach the other parts of the machine. 
The back-rod should have a drop of oil 
on it every few days, and the spacing- 
rack should be oiled once a month. 


Care of the Oliver 


After providing yourself with an Oli- 
ver typewriter, the next essential thing 
is proper care; and we would suggest 


that one of the most essential requisites 
would be a dust-proof typewriter cabinet, 
with which the machine should be cov- 
ered at all times when not in use. 

A smaller requisite would consist of 


@ chamois skin and two brushes—one for 
cleaning the type, and the other for 
brushing the bars not accessible with the 
chamois skin. 

The type should be thoroughly cleaned 
with the brush every morning. Before 
cleaning, remove the carriage from the 
machine, thus leaving every part acces- 
sible to the brush. 

The machine, especially the nickel 
parts, should be rubbed with the chamois 
skin daily ; and about once a week, if the 
machine is in constant use, should have 

a thorough oiling, instructions for which 
are given in our catalogue. We suggest 
dispensing with the oil can, simply use 
the oil by dipping a toothpick into the 
bottle and then touching the part you 
wish to clean. 

The most essential points for oiling 
the Oliver machine are the escapement, 
the axle and the crank points of the 
type-bars, the upper and lower bearing 
of the pinion shaft, and, principally, the 
axle of the rollers under the carriage 
and the journals of all feed rollers. 


Our next issue will contain additional 
matter concerning the typewriter that 
should interest every typist, especially 
those just entering upon their first office 
work. 

* o*~ a 

Remember it is part of the typist’s 
business to “edit” copy or notes, if they 
are seriously ungrammatical, unless he 
be otherwise instructed. 

~ 7” ~*~ 

Do you know just where that comma 
belongs in your copy? If not, at once 
take up the study of “Punctuation,” with 
a set purpose to master it. 

*x * cad 


Just now there is a suit in progress in 
Macon, Mo., in which the question at 
issue is as to who owns a certain office 
building. The ownership hangs on a 
comma, and it is taking five lawyers to 
untangle the mystery. 

~ - * 

No doubt the vacation days have passed 
all too quickly for many; but be that as 
it may, it is now time to put on the har- 
ness and once again return to our daily 
rounds. Let us do so with a determina- 
tion to make more of our opportunities 
than ever before; and, if teachers, let us 
see to it that this is the most successful 
year’s work of our life thus far. 


about success never 
Work for it. 


Mere thinking 
brought it any nearer. 
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“Things You Ought to Know”’ 


Nd and rd have been superseded by 
d; as, 2d, 3d, etc. 

Use figures before % and words be- 
fore “per cent”; thus, 5%, five per cent. 

Do not put a period after Miss, Ist, 
2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, etc., as they are not ab- 
breviations. 

Whole numbers less than 
when used in writing dates, should be 
spelled out. Mixcd numbers, or those 
consisting of whole numbers and a frac- 
tion, may either be spelled out or ex- 
pressed in figures; but fractions stand- 
ing alone should invariably be spelled 
out; as, one-fourth, seven-eighths, and 
ninety-nine one-hundredths 

The abbreviation for number (No.) 
should be placed before figures, and the 
word written out when followed by 
words. In letters all amounts are usually 
expressed in figures, but in contracts and 


100, except 


other formal documents they are first 
written out and then in figures in 
parenthesis; thus, Twenty-one ($21.00) 


Dollars 

In business letters, amounts below one 
dollar are usually written out; but they 
can be expressed in two ways; as $.75 
or 75c, the latter form being preferable. 

When writing amounts such as one 
dollar, three dollars, or fifteen dollars, 
put in the decimal points and two zeros; 
thus, $3.00, $15.00—From Ra- 
TIONAL TYPEWRITING 


S1.00. 


Typewriter Talk 


We learn that at a meeting of the 
General Committee of the Paterson (N. 
J.) Business Men’s Association, on July 
27, a resolution was passed, adopting the 
Smith Premier typewriter as the official 
machine for the Business Men’s Carni- 
val. 

* * cad 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
is taking every means to bring to the 
attention of typists and would-be typists 
the advantageous fields of employment 
which are being opened to them by the 
steady development of the special uses 
for the Remington machine. This is a 
matter which is deserving of the atten- 
tion of stenographers and _ business 
schools alike. The New Remington Bill- 
ing Machine, which is now rapidly being 
adopted by progressive houses all over 
the country, opens a new field of profita- 
ble occupation for the typewriter bill 
clerk. The same applies to the Reming- 
ton Waybilling Special in the hands of 
the railroad typewriter waybill clerk; 


also to a number of other special fields. 
As to the increased demand for typists 
in these fields there can be no question 
It is proved by the fact that a number of 
public schools—to say nothing of in- 
numerable business schools—are using 
these Remington specials for instruction 
purposes in their classes. There can be 
no doubt that the student who makes a 
specialty of mastering any one of these 
branches of work, and also the skilled 
use of the Remington typewriter for the 
special purpose, enjoys for the present at 
least an opportunity for lucrative em- 
ployment far better than the average 
typist. Demand creates opportunity, and 
there is certainly a great demand at pres- 
ent for typists of this class. 
* * 7 

The Yost Writing Machine is a great 
favorite in Great Britain. We remember 
when the Yost made its first appearance 
it was pushed vigorously to the front all 
over the United Kingdom, and it has 
maintained a prominent position there 
ever since. For years, the European de- 
mand for the Yost absorbed all the out- 
put of the factory and no effort was 
made to push the machine in this coun- 
try. More attention is now being paid 
to the American business, and we are 
likely to hear more of the Yost in the 
future. A reporter on a great news- 
paper in Chicago recently told us that in 
their office they used nothing but the 
Yost, because of the sharp, clear-cut im- 
pression of the typewritten copy pro- 
duced by that machine. 

7 7 +. 

There are two excellent low-priced 
machines—the Chicago and the Welling- 
ton—which have been represented in our 
advertising pages for several years. 
These machines are doing a steady, solid 
business, and undoubtedly lead all other 
low-priced machines. Many years ago 
Mr. Kidder showed us in Boston his first 
model of the Wellington, and we were 
very favorably impressed with it. As 
we have received favorable accounts of 
both the Wellington and the Chicago 
from subscribers who have purchased 
them and have never had a complaint, 
we believe that these machines are all 
that they are represented to be. 





Do not overlook the prize offers. 
es < 
Read all the ads and patronize the ad- 
vertisers. The ads in the Writer are 
set up by experts and are worth study- 
ing. 
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“Rapid Shorthand Writing 


E clip the following from the San 
W Francisco Bulletin of August 3: 
“Thursday evening in the pres- 


ence of a Bulletin representative and 
many others Edwin Rabjohn and Alfred 
Harwood took dictation at the rate of 
190 words a minute and read their notes 
rapidly, fluently and accurately. On a 
special one-minute test they, with appar- 
ent ease and grace, wrote 221 words. 
This record stands unparalleled by any 
one of Mr. Rabjohn’s age, he being but 
17 years old. 

In an interview Mr. Rabjohn said: “I 
owe my indebtedness for my accomplish- 
ment of speed and accuracy to the San 
Francisco Business College, and their 
excellent Gregg System of Shorthand, as 
well as their ability to teach the system. 
With my knowledge of other systems of 
shorthand I don’t believe I would have 
ever-been able to attain this speed with 
anv other system. The Gregg System is 
written in one position, one shade, and 
but one slope, and is simple in every 
sense, while other systems.are extremely 
complicated.” 

Mr. Harwood also writes the Gregg 
System and is a graduate of the above 
school. Mr. Harwood was very much 
surprised that he was able to write so 


rapidly, as he has had absolutely no. 
chance to take a dictation for ten 
months. 

Mr. Harwood says: “I guess I can’t 


forget it; after ten months of absolutely 
no practice I find that I write just as 
well as I did when I graduated.” 

C. I. Pringle, teacher in the above 
school, wrote on the typewriter from 
dictation at the rate of 85 words a min- 
ute for several consecutive minutes with- 
out a single error. 


Don’t Forget ! 


The subscription to the Typewriter 
AND PHONOGRAPHIC Wor p is one dollar 
a year; the subscription to the Grecc 
Writer is fifty cents. These are the two 
leading publications in America devoted 
to shorthand and typewriting. Either 
of them has a circulation equal to all 
the other shorthand publications put to- 
gether. We can club both these maga- 
zines for one dollar; send us one dollar, 
and you will receive the Wortp and 
Writer for one year, post-paid. In 
clubs of twenty or more, the rate will 
be eighty-five cents each. This is a 


great opportunity; avail yourself of it. 


Prize Competitions 


We offer a prize of $3 each for the 
best lists of thirty words and phrases 
commonly used in the following lines of 
stenographic work: (1) railroad—all de- 
partments; (2) insurance; (3) medical 
or drugs; (4) any other special lists 
which we deem of sufficient value for use 
in the Shorthand Specialized Depart- 
ment. 

We offer a prize of $5 for the five 
best letters bringing in the use of good 
phrases and $3 for the second best set 
of three letters. Our readers will find it 
a splendid intellectual exercise as well as 
excellent practice, to compile or select 
such letters. 

We offer a prize of $5 for the best 
selection of ten letters—any line of busi- 
ness—for use as shorthand plates in 
this magazine. 





The printer has attempted to redeem 
his reputation by the production of a 
new cover. Has he succeeded? 

*” * ~ 

Constantly aim to increase your writ- 
ing vocabulary. Keep a little indexed 
note-book at hand anl jot down all 
new word and phrase forms for special 


practice at leisure moments. This is 
the plan we followed. 
x * * 


With the August issue, the WESTERN 
PENMAN enters upon a new volume. It 
was difficult to see how this splendid 
publication could be further improved, 
but evidently there is no bounds to the 
versatility and resources of its editor and 
his able assistants. The high standard 
maintained by this publication reflects 
credit on our profession. 

* * x 

Whether or not a student succeeds in 
becoming an efficient stenographer very 
often depends upon whether or not he is 
a subscriber to this magazine. Fre- 
quently a suggestion given in these 
pages, or a word of encouragement, 
marks the turning point between success 
and failure. The shorthand in the maga- 
zine sets a standard. By reading and 
practicing the forms here given, the stu- 
dent must assuredly improve his own 
style of writing, and attain fluency in 
reading. 

In confirmation of the above, we could 
point to the schools where the best rec- 
ords are made by students, for in those 
schools the name of every student in 
the shorthand department is on our sub- 
scription list. 





Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greaa. 


Conducted by Miss PEARL A. Power, 57 Washington Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Looking Backward—and Forward 


i beginning a new series of notes 


on the lessons, we feel that it is 
an appropriate time to express the 
satisfaction we feel at the marked im- 
provement which has been effected in 
the work of students in the past season 
over that of previous years. We at- 
tribute this improvement to four causes: 
First, to the revised edition of the text- 
book, containing, as it does, a more con- 
sistent, comprehensive exposition of the 
system and a more exact and artistic 
style of shorthand for the student to fol- 
low ; second, to the work of the G. S. A. 
conventions, in establishing more scien- 
tific methods of instruction and higher 
ideals; third, to the remarkable speed 
records secured by writers who adhere 
strictly to the style of shorthand set 
forth in the textbooks; fourth, to the 
greatly extended use that has been made 
of the magazine in the class rooms, and 
particularly to the interest taken in the 
supplementary plates on the lessons in 
this department and the Penmanship 
Lessons. 


Students who are starting this year 
have reason to congratulate themselves 
on the advantages they have over stu- 
dents of former years. Not only have 
they better textbooks and better meth- 
ods of instruction, but they have the in- 
spiration of the results achieved in the 
past year by young writers of the sys- 
tem—records surpassing all others hith- 
erto made in shorthand by writers so 
young and with so little practice. It is 
to be remembered, too, that the notes of 
these writers could be read easily by 
others, as well as by themselves ; in other 
words, they wrote the system in its pur- 
ity, and in entire conformity with the 
principles in the manual, thus proving 
that it is not necessary to improvise dif- 
ferent outlines under pressure of high 
speed. 

The dominating element in the system 
you are now beginning is its analogy to 
longhand writing, with its uniform slant 
and freedom of movement. This is 
sometimes lost sight of at first by stu- 
dents and by those who are changing 


from other systems. We have noticed 
that most of the suggestions for the 
“improvement” of the system received 
at headquarters come from beginners or 
from those just changing from other 
systems, and who have not yet had an 
opportunity to appreciate the fact that 
the farther we deviate from the geo- 
metric and zig-zag writing to which they 
kave been accustomed, the nearer we ap- 
proach that true ease of execution which 
is the greatest feature of our sysiem. 

Fast writing is more necessary now 
than formerly, especially to young men, 
for whom there is a great demand in 
positions which women cannot fill. A 
speed of 100 words a minute will enable 
a stenographer to hold an ordinary posi- 
tion, and there are many good positions 
which require no higher speed. The 
most lucrative positions, however, require 
writers of high speed, and this, too, on 
difficult matter. 


First Lesson 


All shorthand writing is based on 
sound spelling. To students who have 
never studied shorthand, the spelling of 
the words in the second column will be 
of the utmost importance. In writing 
each word, spell it to yourself, thus: 
eke, e-k, then join the shorthand forms 
for E and K. 

One of the most important things to 
remember with regard to the curved 
consonants is that their beginning and 
ending is on a line with each other, as 
will be readily seen by drawing a hori- 
zontal line under K and G, Par. 2, so 
that they will rest on it. K and G, de- 
rived from the first stroke of the long- 
hand M, have more curve at the end. 
Notice that all the curves are very shal- 
low. and D are written with a nat- 
ural upward slant. 

The distinguishing marks for the 
shades of sound should be learned, since 
it is necessary to use them in a list of 
words, like din, den, dean, for instance. 
A glance at a page of our advanced writ- 
ing will show that they are seldom used 
in connected matter. 

In order not to confuse the principles, 
study but one at a time. Write the 
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words at least ten times each (teachers 
vary as to exact number of copies), and 
compare your work critically with the 
outlines in the book. Make the large 
circles very large, and study their join- 
ing (see penmanship lessons). 

Par.9. Where a horizontal curve is 
joined to a straight line, excepting M, 
N, the two characters merge into each 
other, so that there is no angle. The 
circle must therefore be placed inside 
the curve. Par. 9 includes such illus- 
trations as “take,” “read,” “deck.” This 
point should be understood now, as it 
will prevent the misuse of a rule in the 
next lesson. 

Par. 10. As the circle is turned on the 
back of the first curve, this means it 
must come clear back against the first 


curve, leaving no space between the 
curve and the circle. This gives a 
smooth, facile outline. The first curve 


must be finished before adding the circle. 

Par. 11. The onward, natural move- 
ment is maintained in joining the circle 
to straight lines. This furnishes some 
excellent penmanship drills. 

Par. 12. Do you know the definition 
of an angle? An angle is the space in- 
cluded between two lines which meet in 
a point; in other words, if the hand 
must pause in joining two characters, 
there exists an angle. In writing “gain,” 
G must begin and end on the line before 
the circle is written. The circle, there- 
fore, cuts the line. 

Your copy of the General Exercise 
should be read as well as written. In 
fact, all your shorthand notes must be 
practiced as a reading exercise. As you 
expect to read continuous matter fluently 
and without assistance when you have 
finished the manual, you will realize the 
importance of forming all the characters 
correctly and legibly now. An hour 
should be devoted to the reading of your 
notes each day. The next lesson will 
seem easier to read when this is done. 

The word-signs and phrases must be 
memorized. The former are not arbi- 
trary; they are abbreviated acording to 
advanced rules. The latter are based on 
the intelligent grouping of words in 
speaking. Reread Par. 20 until you can 
read it as readily as Par. 19. Then copy 
the shorthand. 


Second Lesson 


The second lesson introduces down- 
ward strokes. Ch, J will be distin- 
guished from T, D, (upward) because 
the hand naturally gives the downward 
stroke less slant. When joined to other 


characters, there can be no doubt as to 
their identity. To give the correct curve 
to P and B, the hand must not pause at 
the end of the character; it must be 
lifted immediately. The formation of 
the curves in this lesson and the blends 
Fr, Fl, Pr, Pl, Br, Bl, is adequately 
dealt with in the penmanship drills, 
which should be studied with each les- 
son. We shall deal in this department 
only with points in theory. 

There are two rules in this lesson 
which require especial attention. They 
may be classified with the fundamental 
principles of the system, and Par. 25 in- 
cluded among the rules for joining cir- 
cles (Par. 9-12). It will be remembered 
that we laid particular stress in the first 
lesson on the joining of a horizontal 
curve to a straight line, as in “read.” 
Par. 25 explains the joining of an ob- 
lique curve to a straight line, where 
the characters do not merge into each 
other, and where there is consequently 
a pause or an angle in the joining. In 
such words, the circle goes outside. This 
rule is of great importance, as will be 
shown by contrast in a future lesson. 

Par. 26 explains the absence of posi- 
tion writing. It should be remembered 
as you remember the letters of the al- 


phabet. 

Notice the spelling of the word 
“badge” on Page 14. “Dge” has the 
sound of J, as in “ledge,” “hedge,” etc. 
“Tch” takes the sound of Ch, the = 
being silent, as in “catch,” “latch,” 
“batch.” 

Third Lesson 

The third lesson is not difficult if 

studied in the correct manner. Pars. 32, 


33, 34 should be thoroughly understood 
before referring to Pars. 35, 36, 37. The 
hooks are called “downward” and “up- 
ward” according to the way they are 
written, not as to where they open. The 
downward hook is written downward— 
toward the bottom of the page. The 
hooks must be made minute and narrow. 
Short O as in “hot” is a shorter and 
quicker sound than the vowel sound in 
“dark” which is medium A, (expressed 
by the large circle with the dot beneath 
it). Fix this distinction definitely in your 
mind. 

Par. 33 was introduced for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an angle. Every angle 


avoided means so much time saved. It 
means one less pause in your writing. 
Par. 34 explains the easier and more 
natural way of joining the hook after 
downward strokes. 
similarity 


Please notice the 
between the shorthand form 
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for “bore” and the longhand B, Par. 22, 
There would be an angle either way, 
whether the hook were turned on its 
side or not, therefore the natural way of 
writing is observed. 

Par. 35. The vowel sounds should be 
repeated many times until you are sure 
of them. The long sound in this group 
is long double O, as in “doom,” not 
the diphthong U. Long U contains two 
vowel sounds, not one, therefore it is 
treated in another lesson, with the vowel 
combinations. 

Par. 37. The upward hook would not 
be legible if turned on its side after K 
and G unless followed by R and L. 


* The General Exercise on this lesson is 
excellent. If you are able to write all 
the words correctly you may consider 
your knowledge of the hooks adequate. 
Where the hooks are turned on the side, 
recall the rule as you write the word. 
The dot and dash should be used freely 
in this lesson, also in the Progressive 
Exercise book. This furnishes as good a 
drill on the distinguishing marks as on 
the hooks. 

Par. 39. As W is equivalent to OO, 
it is considered a vowel, when followed 
by a vowel. This is the reason for writ- 
ing V on the line in “weave,” “wove.” 
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V, not W, is the first consonant in these 
words. The necessity for writing the 
hook narrow is obvious: if written broad 
it would be misread for K. The hook 
should not extend beyond the circle, as 
this will encourage a tendency to make 
it broad. 

Par. 41. Pay strict attention to the 
phonetic spelling in the second column. 
It will help you to fix the form for Y 
in your mind. These words really begin 
with E, as e-o-t, yacht; e-aw-n, yawn; 
etc. As “yawl” and “yawn” have the 
vowel sound of AW, and not an A group. 
vowel, the hook is used (see O group, 
Par. 32). 


Par. 42. YE means the joining of Y 
to any vowel in the E group; and like- 
wise YA includes all the sounds in the 
A group. 

The short General Exercise in Par. 43 
requires a little more study and practice 
than some of the previous exercises. Do 
not leave this lesson until you have the 
various rules distinct in your mind; if 
you are the least bit confused on them, 
review now. 

It might be well to review at this 
time all the phrases you have had. Have 
them dictated to you and write them as 
cne word; do not make several pauses 
in forming the outline. 
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In encouraging students just beginning 
the study, the best advice we know of is: 
Master each lesson before another is 


begun. 
. * + 


If you are really anxious to learn all 
you can about each lesson, you will find 
other sources of helpful information be- 
sides the textbook. Supplementary work 
is a practical test on the lessons in the 
book. By applying your knowledge to 
practical work, the ultimate responsibil- 
ity and importance of your work will 
present itself to you. 


If in doubt as to your knowledge of 
a lesson, try the following plan; perhaps 
it may help you. Study the suggestions 
in the magazine, then devote half an 
hour or an hour to reading the shorthand 
plates. When you have thus studied a 
lesson, test your knowledge of it by fill- 
ing out the corresponding exercise in the 
exercise book. This should be done 
neatly, thoughtfully, and with no help 
whatever. After such a careful study of 
the manual, the magazine, and the exer- 
cise book, you have done all that is pos- 
sible to help yourself, and success will 
reward your efforts. 
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Phrase Letters 


(Key will be given next month) 
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Phrase Letters 
(Key will be given next month) 
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The Shorthand Magazines 


jmiliE more advanced student will 

T appreciate the helpful information 

which is contained in other maga- 
zines as well as our own. He would not 
think of studying but one author to ob- 
tain a general knowledge of a certain 
subject; neither should he depend upon 
one magazine for his information re- 
garding shorthand and_ typewriting. 
What others are doing will interest him 
and encourage him, since they once be- 
gan where he is now beginning. What 
they have accomplished in their respect- 
ive lines may help him to decide for 
what particular line of work he is best 
adapted. 

The various departments of the maga- 
zine furnish the student with a fund of 
practical information not to be obtained 
in his shorthand manual or the class 
room. The student who omits to include 
the magazine in his educational outfit 
limits his business possibilities to a nar- 
row sphere. By reading the magazine, 
the experience of others in the business 
world will prepare him for similar ex- 
periences. It will create in him a desire 
to expand along many lines. It will 
broaden his sphere of usefulness by an 
all-round development which will fit him 
for responsible positions, create a de- 
mand for his services, and insure him a 
salary commensurate with such responsi- 
bilities. 

The student well fitted for his work 
must have a supplementary knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting matters in 
general. Every student needs practical 
advice. By acquiring this through read- 
ing, he does not find himself so inex- 
perienced when he enters his first posi- 
tion. A thorough knowledge of short- 
hand, typewriting, English and spelling 
is the necessary foundation, but it. en- 
hances his opportunities if he is well 
supplied with general information and 
practical advice such as furnished each 
month by the magazines of the profes- 
sion. 

Another interesting feature of the 
shorthand magazines is the shorthand 
writing. Some familiarity with geo- 
metric writing is necessary in order to 
appreciate the freedom and fluency of 
our own. A comparison of a page of 
each will convince the student that the 
execution of different slants, thicknesses 
and positions requires manual drudgery 





from all of which he is, fortunately, re-° 


lieved. 


A Successful Teacher 


It gives us pleasure to present here- 
with a photograph of Mr. R. V. Dixon, 
the able and acomplished principal of 
the shorthand department of the San 
Francisco Business College. Mr. Dixon 
has perfect command over artistic long- 
hand penmanship as well as shorthand, 
and some remarkable results have been 
accomplished under his instruction. A 
splendid record made by one of his stu- 
dents is recorded elsewhere in this issue 
of the magazine, and our readers will 
remember the announcement regarding 





R. V. DIXON 


another graduate of the shorthand de- 
partment of the San Francisco Business 
College, Mr. Howe, who has recently 
been appointed court reporter of the Su- 
perior Court of Del Norte County, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Dixon has promised us an 
article for publication in an early issue 
of the magazine, and we feel sure that 
it will be worthy of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our readers. 





An Encouraging Report 


The monthly Bulletin of the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company states that 
during the month of August the New 
York Employment Department of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter Company 
placed 457 stenographers in positions. Of 
this number 117 were graduates of com- 
mercial schools in New York and vicin- 
ity without previous experience. The 
total salaries of these stenographers for 
the month amounted to $24,340.00. 





Cnglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Foreword 
W E can not cherish an ideal and de- 


oe 
vote ourselves to its realization 
from year to year, and strive and 
struggle and make sacrifices for its at- 
tainment, without undergoing a certain 
gracious transformation, of which the 
highest powers must be aware and men 
can hardly miss.” 

The true function of English in a com- 
mercial school is to teach the use of 
language. 

We have been talking since we were 
eighteen or twenty months old, and have 
rarely hesitated for words when our 
childhood desires were thwarted; some 
of us may recall the vivid and vociferous 
and variegated vocabulary of our youth. 
We talked from necessity more often 
than from pleasure and that is the reason 
we talked forcefully and _ intelligently. 
With increased age came increased self 
consciousness and a few dips into the 
spring of knowledge were sufficient to 
campen our ardor and make us fear to 
voice our thoughts. We have the 
thoughts now much more than in our 
youth, thought has grown, but our vo- 
cabulary is dwarfed and we are cripples 
in expression. 

If our vocabulary were enriched and 
our brain taught to send forth in fluent, 
sensible sentences the many thoughts 
that now stagnate, we would find our- 
selves inundated by a language power 
that would be twice blessed—blessing us 
and increasing our value to the world. 

A difference in the various objects of 
perception results in a difference of 
speech, especially as to the words used. 
Words arise to meet the wants of the 
time; they disappear when no longer 
needed. Estrays and catch words often 
come without announcement, answer 
their purpose, and then go without a 
farewell. “Thy speech bewrayeth thee,” 
can be said of every man. “Words,” as 
the Chinese proverb expresses the idea, 
“are the sounds of the heart.” As hearts 
differ, so must the sounds from them 
differ. 

“One must not,” writes William von 
Humboldt, “consider a language as a 
product dead or formed but once: it is 
an animate being and ever creative. Hu- 


man thought elaborates itself with the 
progress of intelligence; and of this 
thought language is a manifestation. An 
idiom cannot, therefore, remain station- 
ary. It walks, it develops, it grows up, 
it fortifies itself, it becomes old, and it 
reaches decrepitude.” 

Public opinion recognizes the import- 
ance of English as an essential part of 
business education and we are not 
“trained” until we appreciate its value. 

Our language must be adapted to our 
business and as we deal with every 
branch, it will be necessary for this de- 
partment to be cosmopolitan. Our ideals 
in business change, conditions change, 
new inventions require a new coinage of 
words and hence our language receives 
additions as well as our thoughts new 
inspiration. A great diversity in corre- 
spondence necessitates widely different 
lines of correspondence, but it is also 
true that in all correspondence certain 
fundamental principles hold good. 

This department is a place where we 
can get together as a family—ask and 
answer questions, build up and tear down 
point out our faults, and in a spirit of 
candor and good nature (and with a 
desire to learn) make our thoughts ride 
the words, as a good horseman his steed. 

Come, now, let us reason together; let 
us tell each other our difficulties and our 
successes, let us criticise our errors of 
speech and judgment. Make this depart- 
ment an open parliament where all who 
speak or write are welcome to give their 
views and where, together, we may gain 
a certain freedom of expression and a 
confident and significant vocabulary. 

Let our contributions be original, prac- 
tical, and suggestive, and remember that 
in all probability the very trouble that 
troubles you is the one which is the bete- 
noir to us. 


To the Teacher 


The other day I returned from a long 
vacation and met a class of beginners, 
every one a stranger to me. Our first 
lesson was a mutual effort, polite and 
subtle, to discover where we stood men- 
tally and ethically. The lesson period 
was an impromptu and informal conver- 
sazione. I wanted to hear them talk, to 
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notice their enunciation, pronunciation, 
and coherency of expression. 

I doubt if a single student would have 
called that lesson “English,” and yet it 
was par excellence an introduction to 
the art of speech. I asked for a letter, 
“just the kind you like best,” was all the 
suggestion or requirement I made. The 
result placed the student for me, and 
he went on the records as poor, fair, 
good, or excellent; and the first chapter 
in our English course was begun. 

The letters were a mine of informa- 
tion and were the beginning of a course 
in correspondence which I shall unfold 
to you in this department. The students 
are learning to do by doing, are making 
their own grammar, their own speller, 
their own book of business ethics. 


Questions 


1. What did you do your first lesson? 

2. What response did you receive 
from your pupils? 

3. What was a common error? 

4. Is the difficulty greater in the 
structure of the letter, viz., its mechani 
cal arrangement, or in the language? 


To the Beginner 


I am a beginner, too. Every morning 
I begin over again, and always feel like 
congratulating myself when I discover 
that I am on a new road, that is, when 
I learn something new. 

“Words,” “Words,” “Words,” isolat- 
ed, they are valueless; but put together 
into a coherent, forceful sentence they 
are mightier than the sword. Every- 
body and everything “arbitrates” these 
days, because the force of thought, the 
power of language, incarnated into a 
vital, masterful personality are sufficient 
to settle strikes, to write poetry, to dis- 
perse a mob, to make laws, treaties, and 
ultimatums; even more, to write intelli- 
gent, business-creating and money-win- 
ning letters. Do you desire to be a win- 
ner in any line of business or intellec- 
tual endeavor? Then join forces with 
us, and ask and answer questions, state 
and solve problems, give us your com- 
ments and your criticisms, and we shall 
evolve out of this department some sug- 
gestive and fresh helps. Thought is an 
interior speech and the world judges us 
by our exterior speech or language. 

The only way to begin is to begin, so 
I shall take you into my confidence and 


ask you to solve certain questions that 


have arisen during the month. 
Please send in answers to any one, or 


all, of the following questions, with any 
comments you desire or any questions 
that trouble you. 

I. What is the general name given 


to any means by which we express 
thought or feelings? 
2. How does commercial language 


differ from the language of literature? 
Give illustrations. 

2 Are the following terms those of 
business or those of literature? Hoping 
to be favored with, How are you getting 
along, How do you account for it, I am 
anxious to secure, I am in receipt of 
your order, I inclose you copy of my 
letter, If this is correct, lf we can serve 
you in any way, If you desire, I have 
nothing like sample in stock, I incline to 
the opinion, I move we now adjourn, In 
answer to your inquiry of even date, In 
further reply to yours, In making sales, 
add weight, In reply will say that we 
make voucher in your favor, For less 
than above figure, At end of each cur- 
rent month, For balance we accept your 
note, F. O. B. cars Chicago, draft, money 
order, remittances, enclosure (Enc.), 
manifolding, mimeograph. 

4. What determines our language? Is 
“You often hear it” proof that an ex- 
pression is good? 

5- Send in a business letter of not 
more than ten lines including heading, 
salutation, body of letter, and compli- 
mentary closing. 

Caution: Remember these points: 
Relative position of the heading, the sal- 
utation, and the first words in the body 
of the letter. 

Never try to write a letter until you 
know what you want to say, for your let- 
ter is to communicate your thought to 
some one else and to be of value must 
be clear, clean, and correct. 


Systematic work leads to success in 
shorthand, as in everything else. 


* * * 


What is the rule that is most fre- 
quently overlooked or forgotten? You 
will find it in paragraph 26 of the 
manual. 

x * * 

Take a pride in acquiring fluency in 
reading. Read not only your own notes, 
but also the plates in the magazine. If 
you confine your reading to your own 
notes, you will not detect the defects 
in them. Train your eye by reading 
good shorthand notes, and your hand 
will imitate them. 


Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 


By Geo. S. McCiure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by Jonn R. Greca. 





The practice of penmanship, either longhand or shorthand, is usually discourag- 
ing at first, and I ask that you will be patient if you do not see immediate results. 
Careless or spasmodic practice will do very little good and may do much harm. 
Twenty or thirty minutes each day is but a small part of your time, but if you devote 
it to the faithful practice of these lessons I can promise that in six months from 











Penmanship Positions. 


now your speed will be at least twenty per cent greater and your writing one 
hundred per cent more legible than it would be if this or similar work is neglected. 
Let ‘‘Excellence’’ be your motto, and be satisfied with nothing short of perfection. 

The illustrations above will show better than words the correct position. The 
position of the body should be easy and comfortable. Lean slightly on the arms, 
but see that the chest does not touch the edge of the table. Keep the back straight. 
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Be sure to keep the wrist and ball of hand from touching the paper or desk. 
My own hand glides upon the nails of the third and fourth fingers, as shown in the 
cuts, but some writers find it easier to let the hand glide upon the knuckle of the 


fourth finger. 


Nearly all your work will be done at a desk, but as you will sometimes be 
required to write while standing, some practice should be done in that position, the 


muscle of the forearm resting against the side. 


When sitting, but without a desk, the tablet is held upon the knee, with the 


muscle of the forearm resting upon the thigh or against the side. 


Plate I. —In these exercises let the arm swing freely, using the muscle in front 


of elbow as a pivot. The nails or knuckle should slide freely on the paper. 
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Never let the motion begin or stop with the pen on the paper, but drop and 


raise the pen while the hand is in motion, as shown by dotted lines. 


In practicing 10, 11 and 12 the motion should be continuously forward, without 


the slightest stop between the strokes. 


Keep the slant of ‘‘t’’ and ‘‘d’’ uniform. The touch should be light and even. 
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Plate IT.—These exercises, 1, 4, 7 and 10, will require the most practice. 


**K’’ and ‘‘g’’ curve most at the end, ‘‘r 


’* and ‘‘1’’ curve most at the beginning. 


No time should be lost between strokes ; go quickly from one to the next, as 


shown by dotted lines. 


Study the forms closely and keep your work as nearly like the copy as possible. 
Beware of the faults as shown in the last line. 

Plate IIT.—Although we speak of ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘e’’ as circles they are usually 
not circular but elliptical, the greatest length being parallel to the stroke on which 


it is written. 


Make the ‘‘a’’ much larger than ‘‘e.’ 


If you are not careful the straight lines will become curved before and after 


the vowels. 


See that the little fingers have not stopped sliding. Keep up a good speed and 
remember that shorthand is to be written, not drawn. 


Don’t leave an exercise too quickly. 


improvement. 


Movements of Teachers 


Mr. E. M. Douglas, Detroit, Mich., is 
now a teacher in Coleman’s National 
Business College, Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


We learn that Miss Sallie E. Gordon, 
formerly of Moline, is now in charge of 
the shorthand department of the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Business College. 


* * * 


Mr. O. E. Robinson, of Vories’s Busi- 
ness College, Indianapolis, will have 
charge of the shorthand department of 
the Luther High School and College, 
Racine, Wis. 

+. * * 

Miss Florence A. Chase is to have 
charge of the shorthand classes at the 
Muscatine High School, Muscatine, 
Iowa. Her sister, Miss Helen V. E. 
Chase, is with the Sparta (Wis.) High 
School. 

* * * 

Mr. E. C. Ryan, formerly of the Can- 
ton Actual Business College, Canton, 
Ohio, will have charge of the shorthand 
department of the Saint Paul Business 
and Normal College, Saint Paul, Neb., 
for the coming season. 


* * * 


Miss E. Mabel Magginnis, who ac- 
quired her knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting under the instruction of Mrs. 
George A. Wilson, formerly of that city, 
has charge of the shorthand and type- 
writing classes of the Abingdon (Ill.) 
High School. 


Practice each one until you can see 


( To be continued ) 


Miss Gertrude B. Leeper is principal 
of the shorthand and typewriting depart- 
ment of the Chanute Business College, 
Chanute, Kansas. Miss Leeper is a grad- 
uate of the Pittsburg Business College, 
Pittsburg, Kas., and of the Gregg School, 


Chicago. 
* * * 


The Forest City Business College, 
London, Ontario, has been making a spe- 
cialty of training teachers. The follow- 
ing graduates have been placed: Mr. 
W. Braithwaite, Ottawa Business Col- 
lege, Ottawa, Ont.; Miss Flora Bachus, 
Bliss Business College, Flint, Mich.; Mr. 
F. Traver, Durban Business College, 
Durban, S. Africa; Miss Dollie John- 
ston, Miss Marie Kerr, and Miss Nellie 
Chapman, British American Business 
College, Toronto, Ontario; Mr. A. Day, 
Brantford Business College, Brantford, 
Ontario; Miss Lydia Roberts, Vogel’s 
Business College, Vancouver, B.C., Mr. 
Nelson George and Mrs. K. Harris, For- 
est City Business College, London, On- 
tario; Mr. W. Garvey, British American 
Business College, Toronto, Ontario. 
This is quite a record for this excellent 
school. 


Everyone sending us a club of sub- 
scriptions will receive something they 
will prize before the season is over. 


* * * 


In succeeding issues we expect to re- 
sume the “short cuts” in various lines 
of business which were so popular last 
year. 
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Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 


should be 


addressed. 





GREAT deal of interest has been 
shown of late in Spanish Short- 
| hand owing, probably, to the de- 
mand for English-Spanish stenographers, 
which is far in excess of the supply, and 
we think that this new Department of 
“The Writer” will be found useful and 
interesting by practical writers as well as 
students We will endeavor to give 
notes of value to all those now studying 
or practicing Spanish Shorthand, and 
to induce the majority of our readers to 
take up such study, which they can do 
with the assurance that they will find it 
most useful and, at the same time, very 
easv and pleasant. 

We will be glad to answer all ques- 
tions relating to Spanish Shorthand and 
will receive with thanks any suggestion 
for the improvement of this Department. 
- 7 . 


Mr. D’Arcy, in the “Book-Keeper” for 
July, says that he has found that the 
retention of a distinct sign for H saves 
time and worry in the reading of his 
notes and that, besides. it ought to be 
represented from an orthographical point 
of view. A special sign for H, which is 
always a silent letter, is entirely out of 
place in the Spanish phonographic al- 
phabet, every character of which should 
express a sound. That the use of such 
a sign would save time and worry in 
the reading of Pitmanic notes is evi- 
dently true: such words as hace, esa, 
soy, se, etc., cannot be distinguished 
from one another in practical writing on 
account of the lack of connective vowels; 
but to assert that H ought to be repre- 
sented in Spanish phonography from an 
orthographical point of view, is exactly 
the same as to say that P should be rep- 
resented in English phonography in such 
words as psychology. Fortunately, writ- 
ers of Gregg Shorthand need not have 
recourse to such arbitrary indications to 
distinguish words that have the same 
consonant outline, but different vowels, or 
the same vowels in different order or 
position, as the insertion of these makes 
such words as clear and legible as 
though written in long hand. 

* + * 


Mr. D’Arcy uses two different signs to 
represent Y and Ll, while Mr. Vega, i 





his adaptation of Gregg Shorthand (see 
Vol. III, Gregg Writer), uses no spe- 
cial sign for Y and represents Li by the 
sign for L with a dot underneath. We 
agree with neither. The Spanish Y is 
nearly always used as a consonant, is 
only used as a vowel when alone or after 
a vowel (forming a diphthong), and 
cannot properly be represented by the 
sign for J, as suggested by Mr. 


Vega, it must have a sign of its 
own. On the other hand both Y 
and Li have one and the same 


sound in all Spanish-America, a sound 
which is practically the same as that of 
the English Y in such words as yell, 
and, therefore, both letters, having simi- 
lar sounds, should be represented by the 
same character. We use for them the 
th sign (the sound th not occurring in 
Spanish) adding an oblique dash to it 
to express LI whenever the distinction 
between this and Y is necessary, which 
would only be in proper names. The 
Spaniards generally give to Li a sound 
somewhat different from that of Y, the 
sound of this letter preceded by that of 
L, and they may, if they so desire, use 
the dash for distinction; but the proof 
that even they do not consider this dis- 
tinction necessary is that.all systems of 
Spanish Shorthand have only one sign 
to represent the two letters. There is as 
much reason to have a sign for Li dif- 
ferent from that for Y as there would 
be to have a special sign for RR, and 
we are sure that nobody ever suggested 
the use, or thought of using, such a 
sign. For this hard sound of R we use 
the ordinary sign for R, adding the ob- 
lique dash, when necessary, to ex- 


press RR. 


* 7. * 


Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sr. mio: Es en mi poder la 
grata de Ud. fecha 14 del corriente y 
tomo nota de lo que se sirve indicarne 
respecto 4 obtener un préstamo sobre 
una propiedad urbana en Guada- 
lajara. engo el gusto de mani- 
festar 4 Ud. pue poddriamos facilitarle 
una cantidad igual 4 la mitad del valor 
de su lote y casa cuando esta esté ter- 
minada Nuestra regla invariable es no 
exceder el 50% del valor actual de la 
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finca hipotecada ; pero podemos conceder 
a Ud. el plazo que desée, desde cinco 
hasta diez afios, con los réditos que in- 
dica el cuaderno adjunto. En caso que 
se decida Ud. a tomar el préstamo en 
cuesti6n, debe lIlenar el esqueleto ad- 
junto y devolverlo junto con un avaluo 
firmado por dos Arquitectos. 

Quedo de Ud. afmo. y atto. S. S. 

Muy Sr. mio: En contestacién a su- 
grata fecha 3 del corriente, manifiesto a 
Ud. que puede girar cuando guste por 
saldo de cuenta con la seguridad de que 
su giro sera pagado 4 su presentacion. 
Doy a Ud. mis mas sinceras gracias por 
haber sido tan indulgente y tengo el 
honor de quedar de Ud. afmo. y atto. 
Ss. 

Translation 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 14th 
inst. is at hand and I note what you say 
regarding your wish to obtain a loan on 
a city property in Guadalajara. It af- 
fords me pleasure to inform you that we 
could let you have an amount equal to 
one-half of the value of your lot and 
house when this is completed. Our in- 
variable rule is not to exceed 50% of the 
actual value of the mortgaged property, 
but we can allow you any time you 
wish, from five to ten years, with the 
interest as per enclosed booklet. Should 
you decide to take the loan in question, 
please fill the enclosed blank and return 
same together with an appraisement of 
the property signed by two Architects. 
Yours, etc. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of 
the 3d inst. I beg to say that you may 
draw on me for balance of account with 
the assurance that your draft will be 
paid at presentation. Thanking you sin- 
cerely for your indulgence, I remain, 
Yours, etc. 


Anent the Shorthand Program 


Teachers! will you kindly wake up and 
send to Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, Sa- 
lem, Mass., Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, at least one suggestion that 
will be useful to him in preparing the 
December Program. Now, don’t pass 
this appeal by apathetically; but sit 
down to your typewriter and send him 
some point liable to elicit profitable dis- 
cussion, and if you have in mind any 
one you would like to open the discus- 
sion, name him or her. Heed this ap- 
peal, and don’t procrastinate. “If ’twere 
done when ’tis done, *twere well ’twere 
done quickly.” Similar appeals have 
heretofore been ignored; let this be an 


exception. Extend to the Executive 
Committee the help that you would crave 
under similar circumstances. You will 
then be justified in feeling proud of the 
program if it is exceptionally fine, which 
we all hope it will be. 
Cuas. T. Pratt, 
Pres’t National Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


The Character of Jefferson 
(Key to plate last month) 


The resolution of congress changed the 
old thirteen British colonies into free and 
independent states. It remained to set 
forth the reason for this act, and the 
principles which the new people would 
own as their guides. Of the committee 
appointed for that duty, Thomas Jeffer- 
son of Virginia had received the largest 
number of votes, and was in that man- 
ner singled out to draft the confession 
of faith of the rising empire. He owed 
this distinction to respect for the colony 
which he represented, to the consummate 
ability of the state papers which he had 
already written, and to that general 
favor which follows merit, modesty, and 
a sweet disposition; but the quality 
which specially fitted him for the task 
was the sympathetic character of his 
nature, by which he was able with in- 
stinctive perception to read the souls of 
the nation, and having collected in him- 
self its best thoughts and noblest feel- 
ings, to give them out in clear and bold 
words, mixed with so little of himself, 
that his country, as it went along with 
him, found nothing but what it recog- 
nized as its own. No man of his century 
had more trust in the collective reason 
and conscience of his fellow-men, or bet- 
ter knew how to take their counsel; and 
in return he came to be a ruler over the 
willing in the world of opinion. Born to 
an independent fortune, he had from his 
youth been an indefatigable student. Of 

(70 be continued) 


Your teacher has troubles of his own 
Don’t add to them. 


** * 
Don’t be what Frank Harrison used 
to call a “half-baked stenographer.” 


“* * 


Students who make it a rule to write 


neat, accurate shorthand will not get 
“stuck” on unfamiliar matter when they 
go out to a position. 
** * 
To increase your speed, study the 
forms very carefully, and compare with 
those in the penmanship lessons. Mas- 


tery of one or two little points in exe- 
cution may mean a great difference in a 
page of writing. 
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(To be continued; key to this plate will be given next month) 























Avwvertistng the School 


Conducted by Rupert P. SORELLE, 
Chicago, to whom all communications —s to this 
department should be addre 


57 Washington Street, 








School Advertising in Chicago 





HICAGO, during the summer, 
has been the scene of some 
notable advertising from com- 


mercial schools—notable because of the 
large space used and the perseverance 


with which certain schools have stuck 
to it. A few years ago the com- 
mercial schools of Chicago—with one 


exception—were content to use a small 
card, merely announcing their courses, 


but today many of them rival the 
large retail and department stores 
in the amount of space used. Nor are 


content with aiming to 
overwhelm the public with the magni- 
tude of their advertisements, but resort 
to sensationalism in a superlative degree. 
No school can afford to descend to the 
level of the patent medicine advertis- 
ers. Quarter-pages, half-pages, and in 
numerous cases whole pages, have been 
used in both the Tribune and the Rec- 
ord-Herald. And whole pages in met- 
ropolitan newspapers cannot be bought 
for a song. When commercial schools 
expend money so lavishly in an effort to 
secure business, it is apparent that they 
are either driven to it by fierce com- 
petition and are making a last stand, or 
that they are spending their money 
foolishly. It does not seem reasonable, 
in the nature of things, that a commer- 
cial school could carry an advertising 
appropriation equal to that of a large 
retail house, especially in a city like 
Chicago—said to be the greatest retail 
market in the world. Certainly none 
could do so and hope to make money 
out of it. 

There are, however, certain occasions 
when the use of a full page advertise- 


some of them 


ment by a school, as noting some im- 
portant event in the school’s history, 
may be justified and even profitable. 


Such was the case of the Metropolitan 
Business College, Chicago, last January, 
when it moved into its new twelve-story 
building. In two of the important pa- 
pers, one full-page advertisement told 
the story of its enlargement in space and 
scope. 

The 
where steady, 


writer knows of one instance 
consistent advertising on 





a reasonable scale, backed by proper fol- 
low-up methods, even in the face of all 
this competition, added over fifty per 
cent to its enrollment, which goes to 
show that it is the kind of advertising 
that pays, not the quantity. 


“The time is past when it is necessary, for 
Texans to go elsewhere to get the best,” is 
one of the catch-lines in the eleventh annual 
prospectus of the Dallas Business University, 
of Dallas, Tex., which comes handsomely 
dressed in dark green levant padded covers. 
The book is truly an “edition de luxe,” and 
evidently no expense has been spared in the 
preparation. It is printed in colors and pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tones, showing the 
complete and elegant equipment. Half-tones 
of former students, artistically set out, add 
to its attractiveness. Aside from its superior 
typographical make-up, the writing has been 
carefully planned, and carried out along origi- 
nal and telling lines. 

The Dallas Business University has in suc- 
cessful operation a dictation de partment con- 
ducted by the use of the “electric-phono- 
telephone,” an invention of President A 
Smith. 

* . * 

The prospectus of the North Star Business 
School of Minneapolis, Minn., tells a clear- 
cut story in smooth-running English, without 
frills or furbelows, and in a manner that at 
once convinces one of the earnestness of its 
mission and the dignified character of its pol- 
icy. It scores a point by telling about the 
school itself, without going into prolix detail 
about this or that adjunct. From a mechan- 
ical viewpoint, it is correct—well printed on 
good stock, by a printer who knows his busi- 
ness. 

The name of the city in which the school 
is located on the title page would strengthen 
the advertisement. 

>. > 

“What Now,” being “Timely suggestions to 
the graduates of colleges, high schools, and to 
others who have secured a good general edu- 
cation,” is the title of a four-page brochure of 
Brown’s Business College, Davenport, Iowa, 
in which is told, pointedly and convincingly, 
the advantages of a business career, and in 
such a way that the reader readily connects 
them with Brown’s Business College. Ii tells 
a big story in little words. 

>. >. * 


“You are politely requested to succeed”— 
nothing more—on the cover of a booklet of 
the Dover Business College, Dover, N. H., is 
an irresistible invitation to investigate further. 
The circular is devoted entirely to the ad- 
vantages offered by the night school. It is 
pithily written, ood ends with the injunction, 
“Don’t put it off till tomorrow—do it and do 
it now.” The literature of the Dover Business 
College is some of the most attractive that 
reaches my desk. 

. >. 

Two neat little folders—one telling about 
the school in general, and the other about the 
night school—of the Detroit Commercial Col- 
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lege, have reached my desk. Both are to be 
commended for their pointedness and clear- 
ness—both valuable aids in getting a hold on 
the reader. 

7 * * 

“The What, The How, The When,” adver- 
tising the Capital City Commercial College, 
Madison, Wis., starts out with quotations 
from prominent men who have reached success 
through stenography. The story of the school 
and its advantages are well told, and the book- 
let ought to prove effective. On the back 
cover is printed, “For stenography and points 
beyond, take the Gregg Light Line. Through 
trains start daily from the Capital City Com- 
mercial College, opposite Park Hotel, Madison, 
Wis.” President R. H. Boyd is to be compli- 
mented. 

* * * 

“Proof Positive,” being letters of commen- 
dation from former students of Hesser Busi- 
ness College, is an attractive booklet, although 
the half-tones have suffered much from poor 
press-work. One of Mr. Hesser’s favorite 
catch-lines is “it’s a good school,” and it’s a 
good one, too. 

* . * 

“Inside Facts for Outside People” is a 
charming booklet issued by the Dover Business 
College. Messrs. McIntosh Bros. are wide- 
awake advertisers, and their literature shows 
originality in make-up and good judgment gen- 
erally. 

* * > 

The Metropolitan Business College, Minne- 
apolis, has succeeded, in its annual catalog, 
in getting out one of the finest appearing 
school advertisements I have seen, especially 
from a typographical viewpoint. The book is 
seven by nine inches in size, printed on fine 
heavy calendered paper in brown ink. I do 
not believe the half-tones, which are printed in 
black, and are beautifully vignetted, could be 
improved upon. The writing of the catalog 
has been done with care, and its statements of 
the school advantages are clear and to the 
point. 

* * * 

The Rider-Moore & Stewart Schools always 
issue advertising literature that comes easily 
within the highest class, but in their new 
annual catalog they have even excelled pre- 
vious efforts—if that could be possible. The 
catalog is admirably written in “strong, force- 
ful, vigorous English;” tells what is to be 
told coherently, and it is entirely free from 
irrelevancies. From the opening lines it in- 
= confidence, and holds the reader to the 
en 

It is seven by ten inches in size, is printed 
on fine calendered paper in black ink, with 
head-lines in red. The half-tones, showing 
views of the school and class rooms, are 
printed in dark brown on a background of a 
yellow tint, giving a highly pleasing effect. 
The book is from the press of Hathaway & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. It would be hard to 
produce a finer piece of work. 


*. * . 


The catalog of Rasmussen’s Practical Busi- 
ness School, Stillwater, Minn., is a booklet 
that undoubtedly serves the purpose for which 
it is intended. We think the book would have 
been much more effective if the pages had 
been less cut up by rules and borders. In 
other respects it is an excellent advertisement. 


6 . 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, makes 
every customer who comes to visit this great 
estzblishment from afar a walking advertise- 
ment for the store. Each customer goes will- 
ingly away lugging with him an tmmense cata- 
log amt enclosed in a case resembling a 


music roll, but which bears unmistakably the 
Montgomery Ward ad. It is a good ad. and 
quite a necessary one, too, because a store 
carrying so many different articles necessarily 
must use a big catalog to list the line; but 
with a commercial school it is a_ different 
proposition. It is a theory with the writer 
that a catalog that can be comfortably carried, 
ard easily read, stands about a thousand per 
cent. better chance of being read, and thus 
serving its purpose. We have received sev- 
eral catalogs lately that would easily come 
within the Montgomery Ward class, which we 
hope to review in an early number. 


Always in Demand 


The Stenographer Whom Everybody 
Wants is intelligent, well-bred, and 
educated. 

He makes his employer’s interest his 
own, is always loyal, and is on the 
lookout to make himself valuable to 
his employer in every way. 

He always does his best, and is con- 
stantly trying to do better. 

He always pays attention to small 
details, strikes evenly, writes with 
clean type, never has a capital out of 
line, presses punctuation marks 
lightly, and makes the left-hand mar- 
gin properly wide. 

He is prompt and energetic; cheery, 
but not talkative. 

He receives suggestions pleasantly, 
and cheerfully works an extra hour 
over time in an emergency. 

He takes pride in keeping his ma- 
chine in the best of order, and goes 
to the office early to clean it before 
the day’s work begins. 

He never hands in wrinkled or soiled 
sheets, and keeps a tidy desk. 

He knows how to file letters, mani- 
fold, make letter-press copies, write 
telegrams, do mimeographing, and all 
kinds of office work. 

He inspects each letter immediately 
after writing to see if it is correct, 
and rewrites or corrects it, if neces- 
sary. 

He uses his leisure time for self- 
improvement, and works hard and 
does good work for small pay until he 
becomes indispensable to his employer. 

He receives promotion, deserves 
good pay, and gets it.—Barnes’ Com- 
plete Typewriting Instructor. 


Don’t fail to read the advertise- 
ments. 
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Gems of Thought 


(Key will be given next month) 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 
The Man Who Resigned 


A merchant pointed out to a new stenog- 
rapher the other day several serious and 
wholly inexcusable mistakes which he had 
made. The stenographer colored at the first 
word of the lecture and waited impatiently— 
and without listening—until it was ended. 
Then he resigned. 

“Why do you resign? ” asked the merchant. 

* Because I won’t let any man take ad- 
vantage of his power as an employer and 
speak harshly to me.” 

“What did I say?” asked the merchant. 

“I don’t know just what it was. I only 
know you were jumping on me about my 
work.” 

““Why did you leave the position you had 
before you came to us?” asked the mer- 
chant. 

‘For the same reason that I’m leaving 
here. The man thought he could jump on 
me just because I was an employe.” 

“But didn’t you make any mistakes? Was 
your work perfect?” 

“Of course I made mistakes. Nobody is 
perfect.” 

Then you don’t permit any one to speak 
to you of your mistakes?” 

*““I don’t think harshness is the way to 
help a man to get along.’’ 

“And you regard any form of reproof as 
harshness? ” 

The stenographer was silent. 

“The only talk about your work that you 
“a listen to is praise?” 

The stenographer was silent. 

‘You can’t see that praise is not of the 
slightest value to you, that criticism is in- 
valuable? ” 

The stenographer was silent. 

“You can’t see that by speaking to you 
of your mistakes I was showing myself to be 
your friend; that if I had passed over your 
mistakes I should have been doing you an 
injury?” 

The stenographer was silent. 

“Don’t you think you’d better give me 
another trial?” asked the merchant. 

“Yes,” said the stenographer. But he re- 
signed again within a week and was let go. 

At first blush every employe who reads 
this story will scoff at this stenographer as 
a fool, as a horrible and unusual example 
of inordinate vanity. But—isn’t the story 
worth thinking about? Is this stenographer 
so unusual, after all? Is such vanity rare, 
or is it only his courage of it that is rare? 

It may have. been by ambition that the 
angels fell. It is by self-excuse that men 
fall. 

A very great man once said that no man 
had ever yet lifted his head so much as an 
inch above the mass of his fellows who ha 
not the power of self-criticism—the ability 
to see his own faults either on his own initia- 
tive, or when some friend or foe pointed 
them out. The smaller kinds of superior men 
close their ears against their enemies, but 
learn when their friends are venturesome 
enough to criticise them. The larger kinds 
of superior men learn much from the frank- 
ness of friends, more from the fierce and 
scorching criticism of their unintentionally 
friendly foes. And on the day that a man 
ceases to be capable of self-criticism, ceases 
to be tolerant and eager for criticism from 
without, on that day his undoing begins. 

Again and again you hear it said ofa 
man, “‘ He has reached his limit.” What does 
that mean? In every case close study of 


” 


the man and his career will show that he 
has reached that stage at which self-exalta- 
tion has succeeded in silencing self-criticism. 

Study the man who works beside you. 
Study the man who was promoted the first 
of the year. Study the man who wasn’t— 
especially if it happens to be yourself. This 
is not a world of chance, but of causation. 
There was a “why’’ for the one man’s pro- 
motion, another “why” for the other man’s 
dismissal or failure to advance. 

Scratch an anarchist. or a social malcon- 
tent of almost any kind and you will find 
a personification of self-esteem, a_ furious 
hater of criticism. Men used to blame the 
gods for their shortcomings; then it was the 
devil and his imps; now it is the social 
system. And we find competition, which is 
life’s criticism upon one’s self and one’s acts, 
erected into a _ satanic spirit; and all the 
failures and all who love to indulge the 
supercilious and contemptuous emotion of pat- 
ronizing pity are crying out for ‘“ mutual 
aid.” As if there could be any higher, any 
more effective “ mutual aid” than the search- 
ing, convincing, correcting criticism of ccom- 
petition. 

From the Saturday Evening Post. 


Macaulay on the American Revolution 


For now the quarrel between England and 
the North American colonies took a gloomy 
and terrible aspect. Oppression provoked re- 
sistance; resistance was made the pretext for 
fresh oppression. The warnings of all the 
greatest statesmen of the age were lost on 
an imperious court and a deluded nation. 
Soon a colonial senate confronted the British 
Parliament. Then the colonial militia crossed 
bayonets with the British regiments. At 
length the commonwealth was torn asunder. 
Two millions of Englishmen who, fifteen 
years before, had been as loyal to their prince 
and as proud of their country as the people of 
Kent or Yorkshire, separated themselves by a 
solemn act from the empire. For a time it 
seemed that the insurgents would struggle to 
small purpose against the vast financial and 
military means of the mother country. But 
disasters following one another in rapid suc- 
cession, rapidly dispelled the illusions of na- 
tional vanity. At length a great British force, 
exhausted, famished, harassed on every side 
by a hostile peasantry, was compelled to de- 
liver up its arms. France recognized the in- 
dependence of the United States, and there 
could be little doubt that the example would 
soon be followed by Spain.—Macaulay on the 
American Revolution. 


Business Letters 
Dear Sir: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
esteemed communication of the 5th inst., en- 
closing $500 in settlement of your account, 
which is duly passed to your credit. Your 
order, No. 3001, will be forwarded to-day via 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which we trust 
will reach you in good condition and meet 
with your approval. We could not obtain the 
No. 25 typewriting paper; but have substi- 
tuted No. 27, which is very much superior in 
quality. We will let you have this grade at 
the same price as our No. 25. 

Thanking you for past patronage, and solic- 
iting your future orders, we are 

Very respectfully yours, 
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Phrase Letters 
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Mr. Ter FE. Grimes 
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A. L. Hastings, 
St. Joseph, Micl 
Dear Sir: 

Something like a week ago we shipped you 
a car of melons, to be sold at the best pos 
sible advantage, and subject to your commis- 
sion of 9 per cent. We have not yet received 
the proceeds and would like you to state 
whether or not they are all sold. We suppose, 
of course, some of them will be lost, but if 
you will handle the sale in systematic man 
ner, you will be able to get considerable money 
out of them 








(88) 


Yours very truly, 


Key to Page 8 
“The Man Who Gets Things Done” 


Primitive man can size up his fellow-man 
with a directness that is almost startling. 
Stripped of convention himself, his eyes are 
lear and his judgment frank and unbiased. 

Khama, a South African chieftain, while on 
a visit to Great Britain, named Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Home Secretary, “The man who gets 
things done.” 

Here was a compliment worth 
The title bristles with significance 
has a warm place in its heart for The 





possessing 
The world 
Man 
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Who Gets Things Done. He is needed every 
hour and everywhere. He is altogether too 
few. If we could tackle him arithmetically 
and multiply him by thousands, the progress of 
the things of the earth, which depend upon 
the executive faculty, would be marked and 
marvelous. 

In a way, too, we each and all measure the 
other upon sight, and “‘name” him by our es- 
timate of what he is. We write him down a 
weakling, or we inscribe his characteristics on 
cur mental tablets in letters of gold. Men 
brought into contact with the Indians are not 
long insensible of their foibles, or their strong 
points. “The man afraid of his wife” is 
spotted instantly. ‘““The tree breaker,” on the 
other hand, gets ready, if silent, admiration. 

In every office and throughout the land 
“Dilley-Dallies” keep the steamboat waiting. 
A thousand and one times does “Weak-in-the- 
Knees” stumble in front of the engine of 
power which is being urged and guided by 
“The Man Who Gets Things Done.” It's 
slow work, this pushing of houses up-hill, but 
we feel encouraged at sight of the new hands 
which time is bringing to the task. 

It is glorious work to sit at a table and 
create, and Fame will find you there, even 
behind closed doors and under dust and si- 
lence; but for every mind of an inventor we 
want a thousand to execute. Hence is it that 
we rise to our feet to greet “The man who 
gets things done.” Long may he live! 





Have self-reliance. “I can’t do it,” 
never accomplished anything. “I will” 
has wrought wonders. 

x * * 

Rally ’round the flag! We are look- 
ing to you to help us roll up a big 
subscription list for this volume. 

xx* * 


This appears to be a great year for 
commercial schools. Prosperous times 
have created a demand for well trained 
office assistants. 





A Magazine of Business 
Sermons and Practical Talks 


Not the biggest but the brightest and best 
Five-Cent Magazine. 
Just the thing for 
busy people, office 
workers and students. 
60 Cents a Year. No 
Free Sample Copies 
Three months’ trial 
} subscription for Ten 
Cents if you mention 
the Gregg Writer. 










Patrick J. Sweeney, Editor 
150 Nassau St., New York. 








YOU OUGHT TO HAVE IT 
Thesecret of 7 addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, fractions and square root. 

marvelous work; only 10c. IGHTNING 
CALCULATOR, Everett Station, Boston, Mass 











(GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
14,983 Appointments ¥°";, 


to Civil Servieg, laces during theyear ending 
June 30, 1902. This was 4,692 more than were 
appointed during 1901. Excellent opportuni- 
ties for young people. Stenographers greatly 
in demand. undreds of those whom we 
prepare for the examinations are annually 
appointed. Full information about all gov- 
ernment positions free. Write for our Civil 
Service atalogue and dates of examina- 
ions, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-25 Pa. Ave. S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 




























WHAT IS DAUS’ “TIP-TOP’’? 


To prove that Daus’ “Tip Top” Dupli- 
cator is the best, simplest, oe changes 
device for making :: 





100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from Typewritten original 





we are willing to send a complete 
“Duplicator” WITHOUT DEPOSIT ON 10 
DAYS’ TRIAL, :: Nu mechanism to get 
out of order, 4 washing. no press, DO 
printer’s ink. a. of 23 years’ 
experience in _=d icators. Price for 
complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per 


cent.,or $5.00 net. 


Felix D. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 
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